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The  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  in  1927,  charged  its 
Continuation  Committee  to  transmit  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Lausanne  Conference  (pamphlet 
No.  55)  to  the  participating  churches,  asking 
the  churches  to  consider  the  findings  and  report 
the  results  of  their  deliberations. 

What  follows  is  a summary  prepared  by  the  Very 
Rev.  H.  N.  Bate,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Booking,  of  the 
responses  returned  from  the  churches.  The 
Continuation  Committee  at  Miirren,  Switzer- 
land, August  27,  1930,  received  this  summary 
with  thanks  for  circulation  with  the  records  of 
the  Miirren  meeting  (pamphlet  No.  63). 

The  Secretariat,  P.  O.  Box  226,  Boston,  Mass., 
U.S.A.,  is  prepared  to  furnish,  without  charge, 
the  Lausanne  Reports,  the  Miirren  Records  and 
other  publications  about  the  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order.  Copies  of  many  of  the 
responses  summarized  in  this  pamphlet  are  also 
available  upon  request. 


REPORT  ON  THE  RESPONSES  FROM  THE 
CHURCHES  TO  THE  LAUSANNE  REPORTS, 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  AT  MURREN, 
AUGUST,  1930. 

The  bulletins  circulated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretariat  have 
given  full  information  as  to  action  taken  or  contemplated  by  the 
constituent  Churches  of  the  Conference  of  1927  with  reference  to 
the  Lausanne  Reports.  Some  of  the  Churches  which  have  re- 
ceived these  Reports  are  still  considering  them  and  have  not  yet 
made  any  full  response.  But  the  material  now  available  for 
review  includes  responses  more  or  less  complete,  and  other  state- 
ments, emanating  from  some  thirty  Churches,  varying  widely  in 
their  history  and  theological  position.  It  is  therefore  possible  to 
give  a summary  account  of  the  matter  which  thus  comes  before 
the  Continuation  Committee  at  the  present  time,  in  the  confidence 
that  while  it  does  not  yet  represent  the  full  judgment  of  even  a 
majority  of  the  communions  which  took  part  in  the  work  of 
Lausanne,  it  is  sufficiently  representative  for  the  purposes  of  a 
general  preliminary  survey. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  sources  upon  which  this  survey 
is  based: 

Among  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Churches , a friendly  preliminary 
response  has  been  received  from  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria; 
we  have  a response  from  the  Bishops  of  the  Old  Catholics',  from  the 
Anglican  Communion  we  have  the  Report*  of  the  English  Arch- 
bishops’ Committee,  which  was  presented  to  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference of  1930. t We  still  await  the  response  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.  From  Lutheran  sources  we  have  the  reply 
of  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  and  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  France,  full  and  detailed  responses  from  the 
Church  of  Norway  and  the  Swedish  Committee,  and  also  an 

*Press  and  Publications  Board,  Church  Assembly,  London,  3s. 
f' The  Encyclical  Letter,  Resolutions  and  Committees’  Reports  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference  of  1930  (S.P.C.K.,  London,  2s.6d.)  are  now  available  for  study,  but 
could  not  be  adequately  noticed  here. 
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Opinion  from  the  German  Committee,  and  from  the  Church  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg;  from  Reformed  and  Presbyterian 
Churches , we  have  certain  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  a response  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zea- 
land, material  from  the  Reformed  Evangelical  Churches  of  France, 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Hungary,  the  Swiss  Churches*,  and  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  From  the  Methodists  we 
have  received  the  responses  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Confer- 
ence (endorsed  by  the  Irish  Conference),  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Conference,  and  the  United  Methodist  Conference  in  England; 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  South  Africa,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (North)  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  Evangelical 
Methodist  Church  of  France.  From  Congregationalists  we  have 
the  Report  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales; 
from  Baptists  that  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  of  the  U.S.A.  The 
Churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain  contribute  a detailed  Report, 
endorsed  with  some  reservations  by  their  brethren  in  Australia; 
there  is  also  a response  from  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  America. 
From  the  Society  of  Friends  there  is  a reply  from  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  and  from  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  (London  Yearly  Meeting). 
The  South  India  United  Church  has  sent  a considered  response. 

The  above  list  is  not  exhaustive,  but  includes  all  the  documents  in 
which  the  Lausanne  Reports  are  handled  in  detail.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  other  illustrative  material  (e.g.  the  Report  of  the 
Conference  of  German  Theologians  at  W aldenburgf)  which  can- 
. hardly  find  a place  in  the  present  summary. 

We  propose  here  to  take  the  Lausanne  Reports  seriatim , and  to 
note  the  salient  features  in  the  replies  to  them,  without  attempting 
to  do  full  justice  to  each  response. 

One  common  note  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  material  received : 
it  is  that  of  gratitude  for  the  work  which  the  Lausanne  Conference 
was  enabled  to  accomplish;  with  this  there  comes  a unanimous 
determination  to  continue  in  cooperation  with  the  movement,  and 
to  encourage  the  Continuation  Committee  in  going  forward. 
There  is  also  a general  endorsement,  often  most  cordially  ex- 

*From  these  Churches  we  have  not  an  official  response,  but  a Memorandum 
in  which  the  Council  of  the  Swiss  Church  Federation  communicates  to  the 
Swiss  Churches  its  judgment  as  to  the  results  and  significance  of  the  Lausanne 
Conference. 

fFurche-Verlag,  Berlin,  1930,  RM.  3.80. 
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pressed,  of  the  general  method  and  principle  which  the  movement 
has  set  itself  to  follow,  abstaining  from  the  promulgation  of  any 
formal  scheme  of  re-union,  and  concentrating  upon  the  common 
consideration  of  those  things  in  which  we  agree,  and  those  in 
which  we  differ. 
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PREAMBLE  AND  REPORT  I. 

THE  CALL  TO  UNITY. 


In  the  main,  the  Preamble  and  Report  I.  met  with  cordial  accept- 
ance in  all  quarters.  They  are  welcomed  by  the  Archbishops’ 
Committee  as  “the  most  representative  response  possible  at 
present  to  the  Appeal  of  1920.” 

Some  Churches  feel  keenly  the  need  of  effective  unity,  at  home 
and  in  the  mission  field  (e.g.  Primitive  and  United  Methodists, 
and  the  South  India  United  Church) ; elsewhere  the  assent  given 
is  more  limited.  Thus  the  Church  of  Norway,  stressing  as  others 
do  the  primary  need  of  spiritual  unity,  would  not  regard  unity  of 
organization  as  in  itself  desirable,  though  holding  that  the  spiritual 
must  express  itself  outwardly,  and  eventually  be  manifest  through 
common  organs  that  can  be  the  bearers  of  unity  and  concord.  The 
doubt  (expressed  by  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America) 
whether  God  wills  visible  union  with  regard  to  unity,  is  carried 
further  in  other  quarters;  the  Wesleyan  Church  of  South  Africa 
doubting  whether  it  is  desirable,  and  the  Baptists  (the  Northern 
Convention  in  the  U.S.A.  explicitly)  holding  that  while  further 
fellowship  is  needed,  organic  unity  is  not.  Others  (e.g.  the  French 
Methodists)  are  thinking  entirely  in  terms  of  federation,  and 
would  speak  of  a “union  of  the  Churches”  rather  than  of  the 
“union  of  the  Church.”  The  German  Committee  would  wish  to 
avoid  the  expression  “re-union,”  regarding  the  task  entrusted  to 
this  age  as  essentially,  a new  one. 
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II.  THE  CHURCH’S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  WORLD 
— THE  GOSPEL. 


The  widespread  welcome  with  which  this  Report  has  been  met,  its 
special  position  among  the  documents  of  the  Conference,  and  its 
adoption  by  the  United  Missionary  Council  at  Jerusalem  in  1928, 
may  be  taken  to  justify  its  being  described  (by  the  Committee  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland)  as  “the  notable  achievement  of  Lau- 
sanne.” The  Lambeth  Conference  has  drawn  special  attention  to 
it,  and  the  Archbishops’  Committee  speaks  of  it  as  witnessing  to  a 
real  and  remarkable  agreement  on  the  message  of  Christianity, 
and  as  indicating  the  foundation  for  the  rebuilding  of  Christian 
unity. 

The  responses  of  the  Churches  are  for  the  most  part  equally 
cordial ; and  it  will  suffice  here  if  we  take  note  of  certain  reserves 
and  criticisms  expressed  in  various  quarters.  While  the  United 
Methodists  would  desire  a fuller  statement  of  the  social  implica- 
tions of  the  Gospel,  the  Primitive  Methodists  are  glad  to  observe 
that  those  implications  are  affirmed.  It  is  pointed  out  (e.g.  by  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America)  that  the  phrasing  is  not  free 
from  obscurity;  and  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 
finds  that  the  unanimity  of  its  reception  was  somewhat  neutral- 
ized by  differences  in  the  following  Reports,  as  to  Church,  Creed, 
Ministry  and  Sacraments,  all  of  which  affect  and  modify  the 
Gospel.  Some  Churches  would  wish  for  amendments;  e.g.,  the 
Church  of  Norway,  while  approving  the  statement  as  “full  and 
rich,”  would  desire  a clearer  expression  of  the  atonement  through 
the  vicarious  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ;  and  the  German 
Committee,  which  suggests  restatement  at  various  points,  would 
wish  for  a clearer  expression  of  the  Biblical  Gospel  of  pardoning 
grace  as  the  Reformers  proclaimed  it  afresh,  and  for  a stronger 
emphasis  upon  faith,  and  on  justification  by  faith  and  grace  alone. 

To  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  the  Report  seems  to  be 
too  formal  in  its  terms ; it  does  not  meet  the  question  “What  is  the 
inward  nature  of  the  Christian  religion?”;  it  is  silent  as  to  the 
impress  of  Christ’s  personality  upon  men ; defective  in  its  reference 
to  the  present  work  of  His  Spirit;  and,  in  regard  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  needs  to  be  restated  in  terms  of  present  needs. 
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III.  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

This  Report,  with  its  statement  of  agreements  and  differences, 
has  received  careful,  critical,  yet  in  the  main  favourable  study  on 
all  sides.  The  most  striking  pronouncement  upon  it  is  perhaps 
that  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  that  the  Re- 
port records  such  agreements  and  differences  as  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  various  churches  would  naturally  produce;  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  progress  beyond  the  original  conceptions 
of  faith  and  order  on  which  these  churches  were  based;  that  al- 
though various  wrong  ways  out  of  this  situation  might  be  sug- 
gested, the  true  way  of  union  lies  through  the  attainment  of  new 
convictions,  and  an  advance  in  spirit  and  life. 

• 

While  not  a few  of  the  Responses  find  the  Report  ambiguous, 
because  differences  of  ecclesiastical  outlook  enter  into  the  inter- 
pretation of  every  phrase,  and  the  United  Methodists  would 
therefore  wish  for  a restatement  in  New  Testament  terminology, 
it  is  round  the  antithesis  “visible-invisible  ” that  discussion  chiefly 
centres.  On  the  one  wing  we  have  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Phila- 
delphia, defining  the  Church  as  consisting  of  “all  who  love  Jesus 
Christ  and  live  in  His  Spirit,”  with  the  Northern  Baptist  Con- 
vention. of  the  U.S.A.,  who  hold  that  the  invisible  fellowship  of 
believers  is  alone  the  holy  catholic  apostolic  Church.  On  the 
other  we  have  (as  well  as  those  churches  which  adhere  most  closely 
to  ancient  traditions)  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain,  who 
hold  that  it  is  a modern  subtlety  and  not  a New  Testament  doc- 
trine, which  teaches  that  the  Church  is  invisible  in  any  such  sense 
as  that  Christ’s  institution  was  not  meant  to  have  a definite  visi- 
ble organization  on  earth.  With  this  we  may  mention  the  view 
expressed  by  the  Archbishops’  Committee,  that  the  concept  of  the 
invisible  Church  is  often  so  held  as  to  invalidate  or  neutralize  a 
belief  in  the  visible;  and  its  statement  that  the  Report  gives  no 
reply  to  the  question  — did  Christ  found  or  refound  one  visible 
and  recognizable  Society,  membership  of  which  was  intended  to 
be  inseparable  from  membership  in  Christ?  A central  position  is 
that  expressed  by  the  Swedish  Committee,  namely,  that  it  is  one 
holy  catholic  Church,  the  same  organism,  spirit  and  body,  which 
is  invisible  as  well  as  visible ; that  the  objective  presence  and  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  constitutes  both  alike,  and  that  therefore 
the  terms  “Body  of  Christ”  and  “temple  of  God”  apply  to  the 
visible  as  well  as  to  the  invisible  Church.  Various  intermediate 
types  of  opinion  are  presented  by  other  communions;  and  it  be- 
comes clear  that  this  deeply  important  problem  remains  open  for 
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further  enquiry,  and  indeed  must  be  regarded  as  an  obstacle 
which  the  patient  pursuit  of  further  mutual  understanding  can 
alone  enable  us  to  surmount. 

Another  topic  which  has  challenged  criticism  is  that  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture  and  its  relation  to  tradition.  This  problem 
is  emphasized  by  the  Archbishops’  Committee  as  calling  for 
further  enquiry;  and  while  the  primacy  of  importance  belonging 
to  the  Bible  (especially  the  New  Testament)  is  generally  recog- 
nized, it  is  noticeable  that  (e.g.)  the  Swedish  Committee  would 
qualify  the  terms  of  the  Report  by  saying  that  the  Word  of  God 
is  given  in  a fundamental  way  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  there  are 
some  Churches  which,  while  not  according  to  tradition  the  place 
which  it  takes  in  Orthodox  teaching,  would  allow  it  a limited 
sphere  as  a check  upon  individualistic  interpretation  (Reformed 
and  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  of  France) ; while  the  South 
India  United  Church,  maintaining  the  right  of  the  individual 
believer  to  interpret  the  Word,  and  denying  to  tradition  any  in- 
fallibility, stresses  the  need  of  recurrence  to  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  deference  to  the  judgment  of  competent  scholarship. 
The  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  would  make  the  Biblical 
tradition  subordinate  to  the  continuing  life  of  the  Spirit,  and 
would  urge  that  Scripture,  if  it  is  to  be  rightly  used,  must  be 
carefully  studied. 

A variety  of  views  is  also  expressed  upon  the  ethical  problem  of 
separation.  This  was  touched  upon  in  the  Waldenburg  discus- 
sions, and  the  Response  of  the  South  India  United  Church  dis- 
cusses it  at  length.  On  the  one  hand  the  Swedish  Committee 
thinks  that  the  division  of  Christendom  into  three  great  streams 
— Orthodox,  Roman  and  Evangelical  Catholicism  — is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  God,  a view  which  seems  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  thesis,  widely  held  (Congregational  Union  and 
others)  that  the  Church  consists  in  the  sum  of  existing  com- 
munions taken  collectively.  On  the  other,  the  Archbishops’ 
Committee  would  question  this,  and  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
Great  Britain  emphasize  the  sinfulness  of  sectarianism,  and 
hold  that  division,  whatever  its  origin,  is  always  accompanied  by 
selfishness  and  one-sidedness.  The  Friends  in  Philadelphia 
(and  apparently  those  in  Great  Britain  also)  would  solve  the 
question  by  recognizing  the  validity  of  all  types  of  Christianity. 

There  is  in  some  Churches  a desire  to  reduce  those  “ marks”  of 
the  Church  enumerated  in  the  Report.  Thus  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  would  limit  these  to  the  preaching  of  the 
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Gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper ; while  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  holds 
that  the  ministry  as  commonly  understood  is  not  essential  to  the 
existence  of  a true  Christian  Church  but  only  to  its  highest  effec- 
tiveness. The  Churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  add  to  the  marks  enumerated  “the  naming  of  no 
name  but  Christ,”  and  would  desire  the  dropping  of  all  party  and 
national  names  for  the  Church. 

Lastly,  the  German  Committee  feels  that  this  Report  is  the  place 
in  which  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  social  side  of  the 
Church’s  vocation,  and  proposes  the  addition  of  a new  and  im- 
portant paragraph  to  that  end. 
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IV.  THE  CHURCH’S  COMMON  CONFESSION 
OF  FAITH. 


We  note  first  the  somewhat  striking  endorsements  which  the 
substance  of  this  Report  has  received,  and  that  not  only  from 
Churches  which  make  habitual  use  of  the  ancient  creeds.  Thus 
the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  rejoices  in  so  general  a recog- 
nition of  basic  truths,  and  declares  itself  to  hold  what  the  Creeds 
imply  and  safeguard,  although  its  congregations  do  not  commonly 
use  them  in  worship;  and  the  Church  of  Norway  rejoices  also  in 
the  strong  position  assigned  to  the  Nicene  and  Apostles’  Creeds, 
regarding  them  as  rallying-points  round  which  we  may  gather, 
and  holding  that  no  other  common  confessional  expression  is  at 
present  possible.  The  Archbishops’  Committee  welcomes  the 
Report,  admitting  indeed  that  no  adhesion  to  formula  can  make 
a good  Christian,  but  adding  that  “the  individual  self-surrender 
and  experience  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life  depends 
on  that  objective  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  which  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  Creeds  to  state  and  protect.” 

This  last  sentence  brings  up  the  distinction  which  many  churches, 
especially  but  by  no  means  exclusively  the  Lutheran  bodies,  are 
anxious  to  safeguard,  between  fides  qua  and  fides  quae  creditur . 
There  is  no  church  which  would  question  the  primary  importance 
of  the  former;  but  there  are  many  which  are  anxious  for  a careful 
statement  of  its  right  relation  to  the  latter.  The  German  Com- 
mittee stresses  the  importance  of  rightly  apprehending  these  two 
vitally  connected  and  complementary  aspects  of  faith ; the  Swed- 
ish Committee  urges  that  the  one  can  never  be  fully  realized  with- 
out the  other  \ fides  qua  without  fides  quae  would  be  form  without 
content. 

Hesitation  with  regard  to  the  use  and  permanent  value  of  the 
ancient  creeds  arises  partly  from  a fear  of  a disproportionate  em- 
phasis upon  their  literal  and  intellectual  content,  partly  from  a 
dislike  of  any  fetter  upon  Christian  freedom,  from  respect  for  the 
supremacy  of  Scripture,  and  from  the  view  that  these  formulae 
omit  certain  things  that  are  vital. 

Thus  the  Swedish  Committee  is  careful  to  differentiate  between 
the  directly  religious  content  of  the  creeds  and  their  historically 
conditioned  formulation;  the  Congregational  Union,  if  some  of  its 
members  could  accept  the  Creeds  as  part  of  a basis  for  reunion, 
would  reserve  liberty  of  interpretation,  and  intend  only  to  confess 
the  essential  Christian  truths  as  therein  witnessed  and  safe- 
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guarded.  But  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  regarding  per- 
sonal experience  as  primary,  and  the  New  Testament  as  sufficient 
as  a rule  of  faith,  would  be  unwilling  that  the  old  creeds  should  be 
made  authoritative,  or  used  as  a test  for  membership  or  ministry. 
And  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain,  while  glad  to  see 
that  the  Report  refers  to  the  Creeds  as  ‘‘witnessing”  and  not  as 
“binding,”  fears  that  the  use  of  them  might  imperil  the  subtle 
balance  of  New  Testament  truth,  and  they  would  safeguard  the 
conception  of  faith  as  surrender  rather  than  intellectual  assent 
by  limiting  the  baptismal  confession  to  an  owning  of  Jesus  as 
Lord.  And  while  the  Church  of  Norway  holds  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  ancient  creeds  (or  the  Augustana)  which  is  contrary 
to  the  content  of  Scripture,  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  thinks  it  necessary  to  re- assert  the  primacy  of  the  Bible; 
“the  prophetic  and  apostolic  scriptures  are  the  only  rule  and 
standard  by  which  all  dogmas  should  be  judged,”  and  the  creeds 
are  to  be  regarded  as  “important  testimonies  drawn  from  Holy 
Scripture.” 

As  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  ancient  forms,  the  omission  from  them 
of  any  statement  as  to  the  Christian  way  of  life  is  noted  by  many 
(e.g.  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention  and  the  Primitive 
Methodists). 

The  German  Committee  and  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  make  express  mention  of  the  Quicunque  Vult  (Athana- 
sianum)  together  with  the  Nicene  and  Apostles’  Creeds;  and  the 
German  Committee  would  desire  to  see  a full  expression  of  respect 
for  such  special  Confessions  as  the  decisions  of  the  Oecumenical 
Councils,  the  Augustana,  the  Heidelberg  Confession,  etc. ; on  the 
other  hand  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain,  who  could 
bring  themselves  to  accept  the  Apostles’  Creed  as  a formula  of 
union  (without  the  descensus),  would  ask  for  the  abandonment  of 
all  sixteenth-century  confessions. 

The  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  fears  that  the  use  of 
creeds  may  involve  the  danger  of  forgetting  that  creeds  originate 
from  particular  controversies,  that  they  can  never  be  fully  ade- 
quate, and  that  propositions  of  belief  cannot  have  saving  power. 
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V.  THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


The  Report  opens  by  specifying  five  propositions  on  which  the 
Lausanne  Conference  found  itself  in  substantial  accord.  With 
the  substance  of  these  a number  of  those  responding  (e.g.  the 
Archbishops’  Committee,  the  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  in  England  and  Ireland, 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain,  the  South  India  United 
Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A.)  declare  their 
agreement.  Most  of  these  would  go  on  to  agree  that  a ministry 
possessing  general  recognition  is  an  urgent  need  (so  also  the  Con- 
gregational Union),  but  the  Swedish  Committee  and  the  Church 
of  Norway  could  not  so  agree,  and  the  general  position  adopted 
by  the  Baptist  bodies  responding  in  England  and  America  seems 
to  imply  that  they  would  withhold  their  assent.  The  Northern 
Baptist  Convention  in  the  U.S.A. , holding  that  all  church  mem- 
bers are  priests  unto  God,  recognizes  no  ministerial  order,  and 
counts  any  member  competent  for  the  performance  of  any  func- 
tion within  the  Church.  Similarly  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great 
Britain  says  that  sacramental  functions  are  not  confined  to 
ministers;  while  the  Congregational  Union,  which  regards  the 
Ministry  as  essential  to  the  Church’s  well-being  rather  than  to 
its  existence,  holds  that  no  ministerial  function  is  in  essence 
exclusively  possessed  by  it.  We  note  in  passing  that  in  these 
communions  the  laying-on  of  hands  is  either  not  used  or  not 
obligatory;  and  this  is  in  some  accord  with  the  view  of  the  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  that  the  gift  of  the  Ministry  is  an  ordination  by 
Christ  Himself  through  His  Holy  Spirit  without  any  special 
outward  ceremony. 

The  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America  finds  the  whole  Report 
ambiguous,  since  it  does  not  specify  whether  “ministry”  means 
an  order  or  only  a function.  It  calls  for  an  unequivocal  definition 
at  this  point,  and  urges  that  the  right  approach  to  the  differences 
recorded  in  the  Report  must  be  made  through  intensive  study  in 
the  light  of  Scripture,  history  and  present  conditions.  The  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States  also  desires  that  the  next 
Conference  should  have  before  it  the  findings  of  accredited 
scholars  upon  Christian  origins  and  the  history  of  the  ministry. 
A similar  wish  is  expressed  by  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Primitive  Methodists  would  also  wish  for  further 
study,  but  rather  along  the  lines  of  practical  experience  than  of 
ecclesiastical  theory.  The  Archbishops’  Committee  also  calls  for 
further  study  of  the  two  views  of  Ordination  described  in  the 
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Report,  and,  with  this,  of  Confirmation,  as  affecting  the  status  of 
the  laity  for  whose  sakes  ministerial  functions  are  performed. 

Many  comments  are  made  upon  the  suggestion  that  the  ministry 
of  an  united  Church  would  incorporate  episcopal,  presbyterian, 
and  congregational  elements.  This  is  accepted  by  the  Arch- 
bishops’ Committee  (see  also  the  Lambeth  Report),  and  by  the 
South  India  United  Church,  as  a part  of  the  South  Indian  plan, 
as  also  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conferences,  the  United 
Methodists  (in  guarded  language),  and  the  Primitive  Methodists; 
while  the  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  could  not  negative 
the  incorporation  of  other  elements  than  the  Presbyterian,  to 
satisfy  the  convictions  of  non-Presbyterians,  without  fuller  study. 
From  all  quarters  without  exception  there  comes  the  demand  that 
no  repudiation  of  existing  ministries  should  be  required.  The 
Reformed  Churches  of  France,  while  prepared  to  study  any  form 
of  common  organization,  feel  that  their  ministry  is  primitive  and 
apostolic,  and  is  legitimated  by  the  sacrifices  it  has  cost  and  the 
fruit  which  it  yields,  and  urges  that  churches  should  not  be  asked 
to  sacrifice  their  tradition,  principles,  and  special  mission. 

With  regard  to  the  Episcopate,  while  its  claims  are  carefully 
argued  by  the  Archbishops’  Committee  (text  and  Appendix)  and 
the  Lambeth  Conference  (encyclical,  resolutions  and  report), 
considerable  reserves  are  expressed  elsewhere  by  all  non-episcopal 
bodies.  Episcopacy,  says  the  Lutheran  Church  of  France,  is  not 
a matter  of  principle;  while  it  might  be  acceptable  if  not  imposed, 
there  is  no  inherent  reason  for  modifying  the  ministry  of  pastors. 
Episcopal  ordination,  the  Congregational  Union  says,  must  not 
be  essential  to  any  united  Church  in  which  Congregationalists  are 
to  form  part;  though  a minority  of  them  would  be  prepared  to 
treat  the  episcopate  as  necessary  for  practical  purposes  of  church 
unity  in  the  last  resort.  It  would  be  better  if  the  name  “bishop ” 
could  be  avoided.  The  United  Methodists,  while  not  unfavour- 
able to  an  episcopal  element  in  church  order,  would,  like  others, 
refuse  to  regard  it  as  essential,  as  dependent  on  succession,  or  as 
having  a sacerdotal  character.  Baptist  opinion,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  somewhat  further  from  contemplating  developments 
in  an  episcopal  direction;  and  the  Swedish  Committee  holds 
that  a minister  is  rite  vocatus , if  called  in  accordance  with  the 
ritus  of  his  denomination;  there  is  therefore  no  reason  against 
recognizing  the  validity,  in  their  sphere,  of  all  denominational 
ministries.  So  also  the  Church  of  Norway,  referring  back  to 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  argues  against  any  scheme  for  min- 
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isterial  uniformity,  holding  that  this  matter  is  one  of  human 
traditions  rather  than  of  divine  authority. 

To  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France  the  ideal  solution  would  be 
to  recognize  that  the  organization  of  the  New  Testament  Church 
is  determinative  and  sufficient;  if  this  is  impossible,  federation  of 
diverse  types  is  the  only  way  out.  The  Churches  of  Christ  in 
Great  Britain  claim  that  they  have  restored  the  primitive  min- 
istry, and  that  this  ought  to  be  found  adequate. 

The  Waldenburg  Report  is  of  importance  in  this  context  as  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  New  Testament  Ministry  from  different  angles 
of  German  theological  study. 
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VI.  THE  SACRAMENTS. 


General  agreement  with  the  positive  substance  of  this  Report  is 
widely  manifest;  it  is  expressed  by  the  Archbishops’  Committee, 
that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Wesleyan  Conferences,  the 
Primitive  and  United  Methodists,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  U.S.A.,  the  Methodist  Church  of  France,  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  France,  the  United  Lutheran  Church  of 
U.S.A.,  and  the  German  Committee;  and  it  is  implicit  in  the 
responses  of  the  Swedish  Committee,  the  Church  of  Norway,  and 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Congregational  Union  is  unable  to  state  any  view  as  uni- 
versally held  within  it;  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A., 
finds,  that  there  is  a deep  cleavage  between  the  Evangelical  and 
the  Catholic  positions;  the  Baptist  Union  would  prefer  to  speak 
of  “ordinances”  rather  than  of  sacraments;  and  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  urges  that  as  faith  advances, 
the  necessity  of  the  outward  and  symbolic  must  decrease ; though 
their  non-sacramental  fellowship  is  at  one  with  those  who  make 
use  of  sacraments  in  its  underlying  spiritual  experience. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  there  is  agreement 
in  assigning  special  preeminence  to  those  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Most  of  the  churches  responding  make  no  use  of 
other  ordinances;  and  some  of  them  (e.g.  the  Congregational 
Union,  the  South  India  United  Church)  assert  this  as  a matter  of 
principle;  and  the  Church  of  Norway  makes  an  “essential  dis- 
tinction” between  the  two  sacraments  and  other  rites.  The 
Archbishops’  Committee,  however,  asserts  that  all  the  seven 
rites  called  sacraments  are  means  of  grace  to  those  who  receive 
them  with  right  dispositions,  and  could  not  consent  to  join  in  any 
church  union  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  forbid  the  use  of  any 
of  them.  They  should  be  provided  for  all  who  desire  to  make  use 
of  them. 

Certain  general  statements  of  importance  are  made  in  the  replies ; 
e.g.,  that  of  the  Congregational  Union,  that  the  efficacy  of  sacra- 
ments does  not  depend  on  any  special  mode  or  agent  of  adminis- 
tration, but  on  the  receptivity  and  responsiveness  of  the  recipient 
(similarly  the  Primitive  Methodists,  and  the  Baptist  Union).  The 
insistence,  indeed,  on  faith  as  a necessary  condition  of  effective 
reception  is  universal;  but  the  importance  of  other  conditions  is 
variously  conceived.  The  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
limits  itself  to  the  statement  that  while  its  Church  entrusts  ad- 
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ministration  to  validly  ordained  ministers,  it  forms  no  judgment 
on  the  validity  or  the  efficacy  of  sacraments  otherwise  admin- 
istered. 

The  Church  of  Norway  and  the  Swedish  Committee  would  em- 
phasize the  principle  of  the  close  identity  of  Word  and  Sacrament ; 
a sacrament  is  verbum  visibile,  and  faith  is  required  for  hearing  as 
for  reception. 

The  Archbishops’  Committee  wishes  that  the  Report  had  recon- 
ciled, as  it  might  have  done,  the  old  differences  centring  round 
the  antithesis  between  ex  opere  operato  and  sola  fide.  “The  grace 
offered,”  it  says,  “is  inefficacious  to  those  who  have  not  faith ; but 
the  faith  of  the  individual  does  not  create  the  grace  of  the  sacra- 
ment; God  offers  it  actually  there  and  then,  and  the  individual 
accepts  it;  thus  the  will  of  God  in  the  sacrament  has  fruition.” 

With  regard  to  Baptism,  the  Archbishops’  Committee,  urging  that 
baptism  is  into  the  catholic  Church  and  not  into  any  particular 
church,  would  wish  to  add  the  statement  that  persons  rightly 
baptised  are  regenerate. 

The  Church  of  Norway,  holding  that  sacraments  are  normal 
though  not  essential  conditions  of  the  reception  of  grace,  says  that 
as  Christ  is  really  present  in  Holy  Communion,  so  Baptism, 
including  infant  baptism,  has  real  effect.  The  United  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  would  wish  for  an  answer  to  the  question  “who 
is  the  subject  of  baptism?”  and  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Great 
Britain  answer  this  at  length,  arguing  that  the  restriction  of 
baptism  to  penitent  believers  (by  immersion  only)  is  essential  to 
unity,  and  holding  that  the  principle  “baptism  effects  what  it 
symbolizes”  is  incompatible  with  infant  baptism. 

With  regard  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  agree- 
ments with  the  Report  referred  to  above,  and  the  general  state- 
ments already  cited,  are  pertinent.  Certain  of  the  Churches 
would  wish  to  qualify,  emphasize  or  enlarge  various  clauses  in  the 
relevant  paragraph  of  the  Report.  Thus  while  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  France  discerns  the  presence  of  Christ  glorified  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  urges  that  it  is  no  mere  commemoration,  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain  would  go  further,  and  plead 
that  since  grace  is  conveyed  in  the  memorial  act,  it  is  a grave  error 
to  regard  it  simply  as  a psychological  stimulant  of  devotion.  They 
would  add  that  the  restoration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  the  central 
place  in  the  worship  of  each  Lord’s  Day  should  be  an  objective 
of  the  re-union  movement. 
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The  German  Committee  would  wish  to  see  more  stress  laid  than 
is  done  in  the  Report  upon  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  a fruit  of 
believing  reception;  the  Church  of  Norway  and  others  would 
concur.  Various  communions  would  wish  to  guard  against  any 
materialization  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament;  and 
while  it  is  generally  admitted  that  with  the  commemorative 
action  of  the  sacrament  a “sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving ” 
and  a personal  self-oblation  of  the  congregation  are  conjoined, 
there  is  anxiety  to  avoid  any  suggestion  of  a renewal  of  Christ’s 
sacrifice. 
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VII.  THE  UNITY  OF  CHRISTENDOM  AND  THE 
RELATION  THERETO  OF  EXISTING 
CHURCHES. 

Some  regret  is  expressed  that  the  seventh  Report  as  originally 
presented  to  the  Conference  was  not  adopted.  As  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  present  possibilities  of  cooperation,  and  the  extension 
of  mutual  understanding  and  fellowship,  the  positive  suggestions 
of  the  Report  meet  with  cordial  acceptance. 

It  is  natural  that  the  responses  should  revert  at  this  point  to 
features  of  the  ground  already  traversed.  The  statement  that 
unity  does  not  imply  uniformity  recurs  in  many  shapes ; thus  the 
Congregational  Union,  like  many  other  bodies,  is  convinced  that 
organic  unity  insisting  on  uniformity  of  creed  and  ritual  and  polity 
is  undesirable,  but  the  Church  of  Norway  goes  somewhat  further; 
faith,  it  says,  unites,  but  order  divides,  and  the  need  of  organic 
unity  has  been  overstressed.  The  Churches  of  Christ,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  contemplate  any  substitute  for  organic  union; 
while  the  Swedish  Committee  sees  organic  union  as  the  goal,  but 
thinks  that  less  ambitious  aims  should  first  be  pursued  and  at- 
tained. Together  with  the  Lutheran  and  Methodist  Churches 
of  France,  among  others,  it  presses  for  federation  as  a necessary 
stage  in  the  evolution  of  unity.  Other  bodies,  while  not  using  the 
word  Federation,  are  anxious  for  the  fusion  of  all  churches  suffi- 
ciently similar  in  faith  and  order;  while  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  adds  that  there  is  no  reason  against  complete 
cooperation  and  organic  union  with  all  churches  calling  themselves 
Evangelical  Lutheran  and  subscribing  to  Lutheran  standards. 

The  subject  of  federation  is  closely  linked  with  that  of  intercom- 
munion. The  latter  is  desired,  as  a step  towards  unity  and  not  as 
its  goal,  by  many  bodies  (e.g.  the  Wesleyan  Conferences,  the 
Church  of  Norway),  but  not  by  the  Archbishops’  Committee,  the 
Lambeth  Conference,  or  by  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Congregational  Union  desires  it  indeed,  but  sees 
the  difficulties  at  present  in  the  way ; a federation  which  did  not 
meet  these  might,  it  thinks,  be  a preparation  for,  but  would  not 
be  an  adequate  expression  of  unity. 

The  Baptist  Union,  when  looking  to  the  future,  would  desire  that 
recent  official  statements  of  the  Baptists  should  receive  closer 
attention;  it  expresses  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  Malines  Con- 
versations, and  would  deprecate  efforts  in  that  direction,  while 
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anxious  for  further  cooperation,  common  worship,  and  friendships 
cutting  across  the  lines  of  division. 

The  German  Committee  asks  that  existing  World  Conferences 
and  Alliances  should  enter  into  closer  cooperation,  and  form  an 
inclusive  organization  which  would  prepare  for  a federation  of 
Churches,  in  so  far  as  present  circumstances  and  the  general  desire 
admit  of  it. 

Finally,  the  responses  indicate  a strong  and  unanimous  desire  that 
• the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  World  Conference  should  go 
forward  in  its  leadership  in  the  work  of  study  and  in  the  promotion 
of  fruitful  understandings;  while  there  are  many  warnings  against 
impatience,  and  against  any  attempt  to  force  the  pace  of  a move- 
ment confronted  with  the  intricate  and  delicate  relations  of  the 
Churches  in  the  sphere  of  Faith  and  Order. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE 

WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  FAITH  AND  ORDER 
IN  THE  OECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT 
By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Edwin  James  Palmer,  D.D. 

(formerly  Bishop  of  Bombay) 

Substance  of  an  address  delivered  August  28,  1930,  at  Miirren,  Switzerland,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  Lausanne  Conference  of  1927. 

The  Oecumenical  Movement  is  one  of  the  realities  of  our  day. 
It  is  that  general  movement  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  which  impels 
them  to  return  to  the  conception  of  the  Church  as  the  one  hope 
of  consolidating  the  power  of  Christianity  in  face  of  the  opposition 
oL  the  world,  or,  rather,  as  the  one  means  of  giving  Christ  the 
opportunity,  which  He  desires,  of  saving  the  world  in  our  age.  It  is 
a movement  which  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  Church  is  the 
" qne  Church , and  impels  men  to  reestablish,  little  by  little,  as  they 
‘ ate  able,  and  in  many  fields,  the  unity  of  the  Church  — and  not 
oiily  reestablish  it,  but  also  to  strive  to  make  it  more  complete 
" than  ever. 

Such  is  the  Oecumenical  Movement.  What  is  the  relation  of  our 
Lausanne  movement  to  it?  It  is  not,  itself,  the  Oecumenical  Move- 
ment. There  is  the  Stockholm  Movement,  which  also  belongs  to  the 
Oecumenical  Movement.  There  are  the  many  movements  for  union 
between  different  Churches,  some  of  which  originated  before  our 
Lausanne  Movement  (like  the  long  process  of  the  reunion  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland)  and  none  of  which  is  conducted  by  our 
Movement  or  arranged  through  its  agency. 

No,  we  are  not  the  Oecumenical  Movement,  but  a wing  of  that 
Movement.  We  have  a part  in  it.  What  then  is  our  part  in  it? 

When  we  were  preparing  for  the  Lausanne  Conference  of  1927, 
we  used  to  say  that  the  Conference  was  not  concerned  with  the 
last  step  before  union , but  with  the  last  step  but  one.  I submit  that 
this  should  still  be  our  governing  conception. 

The  last  step  before  union  is  action,  and  that  belongs  to  the 
Churches  themselves.  The  last  step  but  one  is  thinking,  on  which 
that  action  may  be  founded,  and  that  thinking  belongs  to  us. 

We  may  support  this  view  by  another  consideration.  We  must 
still  recognise  that  we  disagree  seriously  and  widely  among  our- 
selves. That  is  favourable  to  thinking.  One  can  never  be  sure  that 
one  has  reached  truth  till  one  has  heard,  and  appreciated,  every- 
thing that  can  be  said  on  a matter.  But  such  disagreement  makes 


action  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Indeed  one  may  say  roughly  that 
important  action  can  only  be  carried  through  by  men  who  are 
agreed. 

It  is  essential  for  the  success  of  our  Movement  itself  that  we 
should  adhere  closely  to  our  own  functions.  We  must  leave  every- 
thing executive  or  administrative  to  the  Churches.  All  such  action 
belongs  to  them.  We  must  leave  their  jurisdiction  intact.  We 
must  leave  to  them  initiative  as  well  as  accomplishment  in  schemes 
of  union.  If  we  give  the  Churches  the  impression  that  we  are  trying 
to  push  them  into  this  or  that  line  of  action,  we  shall  simply  lose  the 
Churches,  and  break  up  our  Movement. 

But  there  is  still  much  to  do  on  the  line  of  preparatory  coopera- 
tive thinking. 

Our  age  has  been  marked  by  the  growth  of  scientific  thinking, 
with  its  unwillingness  to  neglect  any  relevant  evidence,  its  im- 
partiality, its  rigorous  honesty,  its  confidence  that  truth  can  be 
obtained,  if  sought  diligently  and  patiently.  This  spirit  of  scientific 
research  has  already  begun  to  affect  theology  and  the  sciences  which 
minister  to  it.  This  is  a good  omen  for  our  work. 

Last  night  we  had  a brilliant  exposition  from  Generalsuperin- 
tendent  Dr.  Zoellner  of  a piece  of  cooperative  thinking  done  by  the 
German  Committee  in  an  eight  days’  meeting  at  Waldenburg.  It 
was  the  most  interesting  speech  made  at  our  meeting  here.  I shall 
remember  it  as  long  as  I live.  It  set  forth  a new  direction  of  German 
thought  with  regard  to  the  Church;  the  direction  which,  if  followed, 
will  bring  Christians  much  closer  together. 

Dr.  Zoellner  described  the  process  three  times  over  as  an  Um- 
schwung.  I venture  to  translate  Umschwung  into  Greek  by  the  word 
fierdvota,  or  change  of  mind.  This  is  the  one  essential  condition  for 
any  real  advance  towards  the  unity  of  the  Church.  We  must  all  be 
willing  to  change  our  minds,  and  some,  if  not  all,  must  actually 
change  them  in  some  respects.  Only  so  can  that  amount  of  agree- 
ment be  reached  which  is  necessary  for  important  common  action.* 

From  this  point  I can  pass  to  consider  the  various  suggestions 
for  the  programme  of  the  next  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order. 

*This  sentence  appears  to  have  been  misunderstood  by  one  subsequent 
speaker.  It  seems  therefore  worth  while  to  add  that  the  reconciliation  of  different 
views  may  take  two  principal  lines:  one,  that  in  which  it  becomes  clear  that  a view 
different  from  that  of  some  or  all  the  parties  is  right  and  the  other  views  or  all  the 
present  views  wrong.  What  is  necessary  then  is  an  actual  adoption  of  a new  view 
on  the  part  of  some  or  all  of  the  parties.  The  other  line  of  reconciliation  is  when 
it  comes  to  be  seen  that  (usually  not  simply  two,  but)  three  or  four  different  views 
can  be  accepted  with  more  or  less  certainty  as  necessary  parts  of  the  whole  truth 
or  the  whole  life  as  it  is  in  Christ.  All  must  then  change  their  minds,  so  as  to 
regard  the  others’  views  as  ultimately  reconcilable,  even  if  they  cannot  now  state 
the  reconciliation  to  their  own  satisfaction.  Such  an  acceptance  is  shown  by 
their  ceasing  from  controversial  opposition  to  the  other  views,  and  from  per- 
secution of  their  advocates.  Those  who  have  attained  to  this  view  regard 
themselves  and  their  former  antagonists  as  the  different-coloured  rays  that  make 
up  the  light  of  God’s  truth.  People  can  unite  in  action  if  they  have  come  to  have 
the  same  views,  or  have  come  to  believe  that  their  differing  views  are  mutually 
complementary:  they  cannot  happily  unite  while  they  believe  their  views  to  be 
mutually  destructive. 


1.  For  my  own  part  I am  inclined  to  put  first  the  nature  of  the 
Church.  The  fact  that  we  considered  this  subject  at  Lausanne  in 
1927  is  no  objection  to  this  suggestion.  For  then  we  registered 
marked  divergences  of  view.  These  divergences  are  of  the  sort  that 
really  impede  action.  For  instance  those  who  believe  only  in  the 
unity  of  the  invisible  Church  will  never  exert  themselves  to  achieve 
any  unity  between  the  visible  Churches.  The  Germans  at  Walden- 
burg  had  recognised  the  necessity  of  rehandling  the  subject,  and  they 
approached  it  by  the  method  of  considering  “The  Church  in  the 
New  Testament  in  relation  to  the  present  day.”  Dr.  Zoellner 
sketched  in  his  admirable  speech  the  three  great  contrasts  which 
they  explored:  (a)  was  preaching  primary  and  Church  secondary, 
or  Church  primary  and  preaching  secondary  in  the  history  of  the 
days  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles?  (b)  the  Church  visible  or  in- 
visible? (c)  the  Church  an  organisation  or  an  organism?  No  such 
clearness  about  the  issues  was  reached  at  Lausanne.  If  it  came  to 
be  agreed  that  the  Church  is  an  organism  of  divine  plan,  and  not  an 
organisation  invented  and  indefinitely  changeable  by  man,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  would  give  at  once  an  agreed  direction  to  all 
unity  movements.  Therefore  because  it  is  felt  that  we  did  not 
complete  our  work  on  the  nature  of  the  Church  in  Lausanne  in  1927, 
and  because  we  need  agreement  on  this  subject  more  than  on  any 
other  in  order  to  serve  as  a foundation  for  action, — for  both  these 
reasons  I propose  it  as  a part  of  our  programme. 

2.  The  Committee  of  Theologians  have  chosen  for  their  first  task 
the  consideration  of  the  Meaning  of  Grace.  If  I may  be  permitted 
to  say  so,  I think  the  choice  is  correct,  and  the  ground  they  have 
given  us  for  the  choice  is  correct  also.  For  we  found  at  Lausanne 
that  the  differences  which  we  had  to  record  both  about  the  Sacra- 
ments and  about  the  Ministry  could  almost  always  be  traced  back 
to  differences  in  our  conceptions  of  Grace.  I therefore  ask  for  the 
inclusion  of  that  subject  in  the  Agenda. 

3.  It  has  been  said  (and  I agree)  that  we  ought  to  have  ready  to 
present  to  the  Conference  a new  historical  treatment  of  the  origin 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Episcopate  in  particular. 
For  my  own  part,  I think  that  the  opinions  of  unprejudiced  and 
unpartisan  scholars  following  scientific  methods  of  history  are  tend- 
ing nearer  to  agreement  in  this  matter.  Unless  further  documents 
are  discovered,  the  evidence  for  the  period  previous  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  second  century  is  so  fragmentary,  that  actual  demon- 
strative proof  cannot  be  expected.  But  I anticipate  a time  when 
impartial  scholars  will  admit  that  this  fragmentary  evidence  points 
to  a probability  quite  as  strong  as  supports  many  assumptions  of 
history  which  we  habitually  regard  as  facts. 

About  these  three  main  subjects  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
belong  to  the  province  of  this  Movement  of  ours,  and  are  suitable 
for  our  Agenda.  I must  now  consider,  upon  the  principles  which  I 
have  sketched  out,  two  other  subjects  mentioned  in  our  debate, 
which  have  not  so  clear  a claim  to  a place  in  our  Conference  dis- 
cussions. 

4.  Federation.  Dr.  Deissmann  has  made  a weighty  and  inter- 
esting speech  on  Federation  of  Churches,  and  believes  that  we  must 


discuss  this  subject  at  the  coming  Conference.  I agree,  but  subject 
only  to  certain  distinctions  being  made.  Much  confusion  at  present 
reigns  about  the  meaning  of  federation  and  particularly  of  federation 
of  Churches.  This  it  is  quite  within  our  province  to  clear  up,  and, 
when  we  have  cleared  it  up,  we  might  rightly  ask  “What  kinds  of 
federation  will  be  conducive  to  the  ultimate  unity  of  the  Church  and 
under  what  conditions  will  they  be  so?”  I submit  that  we  have  no 
right  to  put  the  question  in  the  form  “Is  the  next  step  towards 
Church  unity  federation?”  That  is  an  executive  question  — conse- 
quently it  is  for  the  Churches  and  not  for  us.  But  let  us  by  all  means 
consider  the  meaning  of  federation,  its  different  species,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  may  prepare  for,  or  hinder,  the  unity  at 
which  we  aim.* 

5.  Intercommunion.  Very  much  the  same  line  should  be  taken, 
I believe,  about  the  subject  of  Intercommunion.  The  interest  in  it 
is  so  great  that  it  is  certain  to  be  brought  up.  The  question  which 
we  have  now  to  consider  is,  how  it  ought  to  be  handled?  It  is  clearly 
within  our  province  to  define  intercommunion.  Part  of  the  present 
trouble  arises  from  the  vague  way  in  which  the  word  is  used.  Beyond 
this  we  could  profitably  and  rightly  discuss,  What  are  the  conditions 
which  make  intercommunion  between  Churches  and  groups  of 
Churches  justifiable  and  regular?  Then  further,  Are  there  condi- 
tions when  occasional  or  partial  intercommunion  is  justifiable?  But 
such  a formulation  of  the  subject  as  “General  intercommunion 
between  all  Christian  Churches  ought  to  be  immediately  adopted,” 
would  be  outside  our  province.  This  is  an  administrative  matter  and 
belongs  to  the  Churches.  The  most  that  belongs  to  us  is  to  show 
that  when  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled,  intercommunion  between 
Churches  may  (or  ought  to)  follow,  and  to  leave  the  Churches  to 
decide  whether  such  conditions  are  actually  fulfilled  in  their  re- 
spective cases. 

To  this  general  outline  of  the  Agenda,  I wish  to  append  a remark 
on  a different  plane.  The  Conference  ought  to  be  for  work,  for 
serious  discussion,  for  cooperative  thinking,  for  the  whole-hearted 
attempt  to  reach  new  reconciling  positions.  It  ought  not  to  be  con- 
ceived as  a demonstration.  Yet  during  the  Conference  we  should 
provide  occasions  for  making  a demonstration  to  the  unmoved  world 
about  the  necessity  of  unity.  We  should  find  times  and  means  for 
putting  once  more  — and  more  forcibly  than  ever  — our  conviction 
that  our  Lord  wishes  and  needs  that  His  body  should  be  really  and 
effectively  one  in  every  way  that  belongs  to  a true  organism,  that 
He  in  it  and  through  it  may  go  forth  to  the  saving  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  world  may  see  and  believe  that  the  goodness  of  God  is 
reaching  out  to  it  through  Him  and  His  one  Church. 

Edwin  James  Palmer 


*Dr.  Deissmann  rose  later  in  the  debate,  and  declared  himself  entirely  in 
agreement  with  these  observations  of  Dr.  Palmer’s. 


